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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


SPRING—AN EMBLEM OF YOUTH. 


Solomon’s Songs, ii. 10, 11, 12, 13. “ My beloved spake 
and said unto me, rise up my love, my fair one, and come 
away. For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in theland. 
The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with 
the tender grape give a good smell. Arise my love, my 
fair one, and come away.” | 

This passage describes in a very poetical manner the beau- 
ties and pleasures of spring. Christ is the speaker; and 
may be considered as addressing himself more particularly 
to the Church, inviting her to arise from dejection and enjoy 
communion with him. It may have various applications. It 
may refer to the abrogation of the Mosaic dispensation, when 
the superior light of the Gospel dispelled the mists and dark- 
ness of the “ Jewish wintry state,” and warmed with its ge- 
nial rays all who embraced it. It may be applied to the 
conversion of asinner, where the soul is delivered from dark- 
ness and death, and brought into.a state of life and joy — 
Then all nature smiles with beauty; the birds sing with 
sweeter notes, and the fields wave with richer verduré.— 
The passage may also be applied to the renewed comfort of 
Vou. VI. No 8. 22 
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a believer, after temptations and doubts; to the commence- 
ment of revivals of religion; to the peace and joy of the 
Church after grievous persecution, and to the completion of 
| __ the saint’s happiness in Heaven. 
ey But my object, in addressing my young friends from this 
|| passage of Scripture, is to call up their attention to the all 
/  —s important subjects of mental and spiritual improvement, by 
showing, in several particulars, in what respect the season, 
called spring, is an emblem of youth, together with those 
remarks which will naturally be suggested by such a compa- 
i. rison. | 
Te 1. The spring is a season of beauty. Nature at this sea- | 
/ son, is enrobed in her gayest attire. That living green, 
which every where appears, strikes the eye with agreeable 
sensations. Flowers of varied hues spread themselves on 
every side. Lillies clothe the valleys— 











* And in yon mingl’d wilderness of flowers, 


Fair handed Spring embosoms every grace; 
* x * * ¥ * * * 


Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 
With hues on bues, expression cannot paint, 
fn S The breath of nature, and ber vernal! bloom.” 


In this respect, Spring is an emblem of youth. In youth: 
the complexion is most fair, and the countenance most vivid 
and pleasant. Age, and disease, and corroding cares have 
not furrowed the cheek, nor saddened the eyes. The lively 
emotions ‘of the mind appear in the features, and are express- 
ed in sprightly actions, Thus, like the Spring, youth is a 
season of beauty. 

2. Spring is a season of pleasure. Nature, we have just 
seen, appears in her bloom—is clothed in her most beautiful 
attire. ‘This naturally excites pleasing emotions. But 
Spring is the season when, not only flowers appear on the 
earth; the season when, not only, wintry storms being pass- 
ed, mild zephyrs blow, and gentle showers fall; but it is the 
time of the singing of birds : “ the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land.” The Lark’s 

















_ _ &Shrill’d voice, and loud, the messenger of marn, 
Calls up the tuneful nations.” 
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‘Then the hollow Cuckoo, the sweet singing Nightengale, 
and all the winged songsters fill the groves with their melo- 
dy, and charm the ear with their music. So the young are 
usually cheerful and gay. Their imaginations are lively, 
their feelings strong, and their minds full of anticipated en- 
joyment. All things seem to smile around them, and they 
are awake to every sensative pleasure. It is true, faith may 
overpower sense, and then they taste the superior joys of 
religion. 

2. Spring is the season of activity and improvement.— 
The industrious husbandman is awake to improve his time. 
He breaks up his grounds; he tills his fields; he sows and 
plants, and thus prepares to fill his barns and granaries with 
the fruits of the earth. So youth is thetime for improvement 
in every thing that is desirable and good. If no seed 
be sown in the spring, there will be no blossoms in summer, 
and no fruit in autumn; so if youth, the seed-time of life, 
be trifled away without improvement, niiddle life will be un- 
promising, and old age a joyless and dreary season. 

Young people should be full of industrious activity: they . 
should improve all their precious time, not in the ways of - 
mirth and folly, not in vanity and sin, but in treasuring up 


° 


useful knowledge ; in improving their minds and cultivas— 


ting their hearts. Ifthey do not acquire a taste for useful 
reading and profitable conversation’ in early life, they will 
be but little more than blanks in society ; and when the ob- 
jects of sense have ceased to afford pleasure, they will be 
burthens to themselves. If the seeds of vice are suffered to 
take deep root in their hearts, it will be no easy matter to 
eradicate them in after-life. The dreadful evil of bad ha- 
bits, has been deeply felt,and grievously lamented by many, 
who became wise too [ate wholly to prevent the evil.— 
How important then is the early improvement of the mind, 
and especially the early cultivation of the heart! How im- 
portant is it, in this age of benevolent enterprize, that the 
young should lay a foundation for their future usefulness. 

4, Spring is aseason of hope. The hasbandman looks 
forward with pleasing anticipations to the time when he shall 
reap what he now sows. ‘This stimulates him to activity 
and diligence. He faints not under the burdens of the day, 
believing that, in due time he shall receive the reward of his 
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labour. Thus youth is a season of hope, a season of fond ex- 
pectation, and that in several respects. Parents are looking 
forward to the time when their children shall take their pla- 
ces in the shop and in the field, in the management of families 
and in the various departments of social life; and some of 
them are fondly anticipating a time when their sons and 
their daughters, and the young people around them, shall 
take their places in the Church, the family of Christ. 

Youth is also a season of hope with regard to themselves. 
They are fondly looking forward to future days of profit 
and pleasure ; to days when they shall enjoy the sweets of 
domestic life, and be surrounded with a thousand gratifying 
objects. These expectations, so far as they are reasonable 
and are built on proper principles, are not to be condemned. 
I only mention them to illustrate the observation, that youth 
is a season of hope. 

But young people often have hope of a different kind.— 
Those, who believe i» the truths of the Bible, and have 
been taught the reality and importance of religion, hope they 
shall obtain it -before they die. They are sensible they 
cannot be happy after death without religion: they intend, 
therefore, at some future time, to make a serious business 
of seeking it, and hope they shall gain possession of it. But, 
alas, how often are such hopes disappointed, as are hopes 
of worldly good! Death comes suddenly and ends their 
probationary state, or their hearts are hardened in sin. Be- 
ware, O youth, of trusting to such hopes. Remember, the 
encouragement is to presené seeking. “ Those that seek 
me early, shall find me.” ‘‘ Now is the accepted time.”— 
The future to us is all unknown. 

5. The Spring is a short season; a few months, and it is 

one: the Summer succeeds, and ‘Soon the falling Autumn, 
the funeral of the year. Nature is then stript of her gay at- 
tire, the feathered songsters withdraw, and the melody of 
the groves is succeeded by the bleak and whistling winds-— 
Thus it is with the life of man. Ile blooms a few years in 
the beauty of youth, labours and toils a few more in the 
strength of manhood, and then withers away and falls to the 
sround. 


* So fades the lovely, blooming flower, 
“Cut down and withered in an hour.’ 
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But—6. The Spring yearly returns; the faded world re- 
vives 3 new flowers appear on the earth; the singing,of birds 
returns, and-thus fragrance and music again regale the smell 
and charm the ear. But not so with youth. This season 
once gone, never returns. When the winter of life has laid 
its cold hand upon us; when old age and death have closed 
the scenes, joyful Spring will no more return to visit us.— 
Our eyes will no more sparkle with beauty, nor our cheeks 
any more glow with health. Earthly joys are fled forever. 
Hence I observe, 

In the last place—Youth is a most critzcal and important 
season. The season of the year we are considering, helps 
to illustrate this observation. If this season be neglected, if 
it pass unimproved, want and great distress may follow.— 
But more certainly will this be the consequence, if youth is 
trifled away in folly and sin. Not only will middle life, as 
we have seen, be unprofitable, and old age joyless and drea- 
ry; but most probably eternity will be wretched. Itisa 
remark, verified by long experience, that comparatively, but 
few, who neglect religion in early Kfe, ever become truly pir ” 
ous. God, in righteous displeasure, generally declares con- 
cerning such, that they shall never enter into his rest.— 
They are left to exclaim, in doleful lamentation, “ The har- 
vest is past, the summer ended, and we are not saved.” If 
then the soul is immortal; if heaven and hell are such real- 
ities as the Bible represents them to be, how immensely im- 
portant is the season of youth! QO, ye young, neglect it not. 
It is the seed-time of your existence ; the hope of your souls. 
‘ Be wise then to-day, ’tis madness to defer,” ; 
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(To be Concluded. ) 2 Q y 
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THE INFIDEL RECLAIMED. 


James Hopcson was born in one of the Northern Coun: 
ties of England, of poor but honest parents, who gave him as 
good an education as their circumstances could afford, and 
as the village school could confer, and afterwards appren- 
ticed him to a carpenter § his master was a peaceable, quiet 


man,. who in the estimation of his neighbours was “a good 
99 * 
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liver,” since he paid his debts, avoided excesses, went with 
his family to church, and received the sacrament regularly. 
They knew not that a man might do all this, and yet be 
destitute of religion, the “ one thing needful.” There lived 
in the same village one Thomas Norris, a spinner, whom 
James Hodgson frequently met at the Red Dragon, after the 
work of the day was ended, for James had unhappily fallen 
into the practice of drinking his pint of porter there, instead 
of sharing it with his wifeat home. ‘The Red Dragon was 
the resort of many in the village, who went thither to discuss 
the King’s speech, to find fault with the Government, rail 
against the pruceedings in Parliament, complain of the hard- 
ness of the times, and assert the necessity of a reform in every 
individual, themselves excepted! Unfortunately for the peace 
and happiness of the village, a strolling vender of pamphlets 
appeared one day, and offered to sel] ‘Thomas Norris some 
books written by the late “Tom Pain.” “I’ve heard of 
him often,” said Norris, “ Pray was not he for reform, and 
that every man should have equal property ©” “ Yes, yes !” 
said the hawker, “the same ; I wish his principles were 
more known and put into practice, and then, the rich would 
be obliged to divide their property amongst us, and you 
would not have to work, nor should I be obliged to travel.” 
“True, true,” said Norris, “I believe it,’ and he drew 
out of his pocket a few shillings, and purchased some of 
thesman’s pamphlets. 

No sooner had Norris read them over, but he began te 
converse freely about them at the Red Dragon, talked largely 
of “ Liberty, and the Rights of Man,” declared all religion 
to be priestcraft, and all its advocates knaves and rogues, 
and (raising his mug of beer,) “I say, liberty and equality, 
and Tom Paine for ever!” “ Well done, lad,” said Will. 
Sharp, a drunken blacksmith, who spent at the Red Dragon 
nearly all he earned, “I say, well done, lad; I hope the 
day is coming when I shall slave no longer, but walk about 
like a gentleman.” 

James Hedgson listened to this discourse very attentively 
and thought he should like to have a peep at the books of 
which Tom spoke so highly, not that he meant to adopt 
their principles, but he merely wished to know what they 
really were. Thus wished our mother Eve to try the forbid- 
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den fruit, for curiosity is always excited to pry into what is 
prohibited, and hence the difficulty of procuring obedience 
‘o the commands of parents, masters, and governors. 

After the lapse of two or three days, James and Thomas 
were at work together at a farm-house in the neighbourhood, 
and this was a favourable opportunity for James to begin a 
conversation on the subject. 

“Pray Tom, who is this Paine that you were talking about 
last Thursday ?” 

“ Who, lad! why a clever fellow that’s beginning to oper 
the eyes of Englishmen. He says that we ought to pay no 
taxes, that we are all much oppressed, and that the Bible is 
nothing but a mere invention of a parcel of Jazy priests, and 
that as to Hell and future punishmest, there’s nothing in it.” 

“ Indeed, ‘Tom! why where did you get these books ?” 

* Why, you see, some time ago, Bob Jenkins was up in 
London, and passing along Fleet-street, [ think they cal! it, 
he saw a little shop filled with pamphlets, and a bust of 
Thomas Paine in the window, and a number of his works for 


sale ; it seems the bookseller has been tried for selling them, « | 


because the Government knows that it will not do t have 
the people’s eyes opened, however, the man still goes on 
selling these things.” 

“ Aye, my lad, I dare say he does, people don’t care what 
they sell, if they can but get some brass by it. But you 
have not said how you came by the books r” 

“* You shall hear: Bob told me what a noise these pamph- 
lets made in London, and brought me one when he return- 
ed, which I liked much, because it said there was no here- 
after ; and, thought I, if that is the case, I have no reason to 
fear breaking thelaws of God or man, and, therefore, I soon 
perceived that prayer and reading the Bible, and keeping 
the Sabbath holy, as my old mother taught me to do, were 
all unnecessary. Well, as I was saying, after 1 read yon 
book, I longed to get some more, and, as luck would have it, 
an old fellow came into the village the other day with some 
of them to sell, and I laid out three shillings with him.” 

“ Well Tom, although I do not enter into those principles, 
for I believe there ts a Hell, and punishment for the wicked, 
yet I should like to read your books.” 
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*¢ 'That you shall and welcome ; here take this home, and 
read it—you know James, if the writer clears it up to you, 
that religion is all a hum, why you need not fear any thing. 
My conscience has often reproached me for taking a few feet 
of oak or deal, but if there’s no hereafter, why what care I 
about conscience: and as for old parson W , he may 
preach about salvation as long as he pleases, but rll go none 
to hear him.” 

James Hodgson made no reply, for he thought his con- 
science was a faithful monitor, and ought to be regarded, and 
when he recollected how happily his mother had died, and 
how sweetly she spoke of going to everlasting felicity, he 
said, “ ae sure there is a reality in religion! yes, it must 
be a reality! However, it cando me no harm to read and 
examine for myself.” 

In the evening James staid at home with his wife, and 
taking out the book, began to read. “ Heigh day!” said 
Betty Hodgson, “ W hy what keeps thee at home, James ? 
I expected thou would’st have been at the Red Dragon with 
thy friend Tom.” 

“¢ N&y, not to-night; I mean to read a little, and if thou 
like, I will read it out to thee.” 

James proceeded, but was soon stopped by Betty, who 
loudly vociferated against the abominable sentiments, (as 
she called them ) that were written, “ Pray James, my dear 
James,” said she, “ do aot read more ; what speak against 
religion, and king, and government, and ministers of the 
gospel, and take away the consolations of the blessed Bible 
from us. No, never, never, will I believe it.” 

James ceased to read aloud, and Betty proceeded with her 
knitting, now and then making a remark concerning the 
wickedness of the man who could write such scandalous 
things. 

The sentiments broached in these pamphlets produced a 
most unhappy effect upon the mind of James. He soon 
joined his companion ‘Tom Norris, in ridiculing every thing 
serious, left off going to public worship, and, as if to crown 
all, secretly burned his Bible. 

The Red Dragon was now his favorite resort, where, in 
company. with his friend Norris, whele days and evenings 
were consumed in endeavours to corrupt others, and it is 
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awful to state how many in the village were infected by their 
pernicious conversation. Poor Betty Hodgson soon per- 
ceived the alteration ; deprived of the benefit of his wages, 
she was reduced to great difficulties, and although she had 
but one child, yet she found herself unable to provide food 
for their support. ‘Tears and remonstrances were vain; all 
the answer she received was, that “ times would soon be 
better, and then all the poor would be rich enough.” 
James scarcely ever came home sober, and his old master, 
after repeated conversations, advice, entreaty, and threaten- 
ing, told him that he could not employ him any longer. 

For sometime he supported himself by working eccasion- 
ally, but this produced him but little profit, and even that 
little was spent at the Red Dragon; his clothes and most of 
his goods were gradually disposed of, and his rent not being 
duly paid, all the rest was seized, and sold, and James now 
began to experience that ‘ the way of transgressors is hard,’ 
yet he never complained, for he was fully sensible that he 
had procured this unto himself, in that he had forsaken the 
right ways of the Lord. ‘Trouble and grief were now his 
éonstant companions ; his faithful and affectienate wile ene 
deavoured to comfort him, and entreated him to look to God 
for pardoning mercy and forgiving grace, but in vain. A 
sullen stupor appeared to take possession of him—he sighed 
deeply, sometimes he struck his breast with violence—at 
others he ran furiously through the village, as if pursued by 
an enemy, and so he was, for conscience followed him—sat 
down with him—rose up with him—so that while he strove 
to flee, he found that he could not flee from himself. When 
questioned concerning his health, or when tenderly asked 
by his wife how he did? he wildly replied —* no hope !— 
no heaven !—oh, cursed sentiments that have robbed me of » 
hope! Sweet hope, ah! no longer sweet to James !” apd 
he burst into a flood of tears. 


(To be Continued. ) 2 } 3 
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THE WALK. 


The rain had subsided,—the loud peals of thunder were 
heard no more,—the flashes of lightning had ceased te play, 
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—the sun had burst from the clouds, and shone in full 
splendor as he sank in the west, when C. and her friend pro- 
posed a walk. The loveliness of the evening, and the invi- 
ting appearance of all nature, was a sufficient inducement. 
The air breathed a fragrance never before exceeded—the 
birds tuned sweetly their melodious notes, and the animals 
were gaily sporting on the plain,—the neat mansion, and 
the distant cottages, which received the golden rays of the 
bright luminary, afforded a contrast to the rich verdure by 
which they were surrounded. 

The two friends proceeded to the garden where they expa- 
tiated largely on the change, which had been produced, by 
the enlivening shower. 

For days previous, the unremitted beams of a powerful 
sun had extracted the moisture from vegetation, and nature 
had appeared withered and melancholy. The flowers, 
which so lately were parched with heat, now raised their 
heads and displayed new beauties—the lilly assumed a fresh- 
ness almost incompatible with its modesty, and the droop- 
ing rose raised its stalk and shone the pride of the garden, 
The two friends soon reached a favorite arbor. It was sha- 
ded with a lovely vine, whose thick foilage protected the 
inmates from the rays of the sun, and shed a fragrance ex- 
uberant and healthy. The myrtle entwined its slender stalk 
around the seats, the jessamine added a delightful flavor, 
and the whole appearance of the retreat accorded with its 
design. Jt was here retired from noise and bustle of public 
and domestic affairs, they enjoyed many a season, sacred to 
friendship and meditation. The religion of Jesus had spread 
a charm over the character of C. which her friend could 
not but admire, and the attention which she gave to her 
conversation, and the sympathy which she expressed on 
these occasions, gave C. reason to hope, that the seed was 
- sown, which would one day spring up into everlasting life. 
With C. the christian virtues shone conspicuous. The 
goodness of God, which was strikingly @isible on this oc- 
casion, became the theme of conversation, and continued till 
the dampness of the evening prompted their return. The 
silver beams of the moon and the twinkling of the stars, 
spread a rich lustre over the face of nature, and the two 
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friends returned, with hearts filled with gratitude to the 
sovereign of the universe, for such a rich and enlivening 
blessing. 


THE COWSLIP GATHERERS. 





Sally T and Emily M lived very near each oth- 
er. In the fine spring mornings their mothers used to send 
them into the fields to gather cowslips, which they after- 
wards carried to the next town to sell. 

One evening a lady called at the. cottages where their 
mothers lived, and said, that she wanted a great many cow- 
slips the next day, and she would take all they could bring 
at ten o’clock. 

Early in the morning these little girls set out with their 
baskets, and each of them had a thick slice of bread for 
breakfast, which they ate as they went along, and they were 
told to be sure and return home before nine o’clock. 

As they walked, they overtook a poor woman, who had 
a little boy and a little girl with her. They were all very 
thin and pale, and the little boy looked very wishfully at the 
bread the little girls were eating. 

‘“¢ My dears,” said the woman, “can you spare a morsel 
of your bread for my poor children, they have had nothing 
to eat since yesterday noon, and they are very hungry.” 

“ Oh, I am very hungry too,” said Sally, and she walked 
on eating her bread. 

Emily was quite as willing to eat all her breakast as Sal- 
ly, but when she saw how hungry the little boy and his sis- 
ter looked, a text came into her mind, which she had learn- 
ed the Sunday before: “Whoso seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels ef compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? My little.children let us 
not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed, and in 
truth.” And after saying this text she had repeated the pret~ 
ty hymn, 

When’er I take my walks abroad. 

Now Emily was not a little girl who repeated her texts 

and hymns without thinking about, what they meant, like 
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little boys and girls 1 have sometimes met with. As this 
was the case, you will not wonder to hear, that she stopped, 
and dividing her bread into two pieces, she gave one to each 
of the children, saying, “ Here, take this, I am sure you 
want it more than I do, and I wish we had overtaken you 
before I had eaten so much of my breakfast.”” Emily then 
ran on. 

If you had but seen how glad the poor children were to 
have this bit of dry bread, I think you would not soon have 
forgotten it; and [ hope it would have made you feel very 
thankful, when you were eating your own breakfasts. Some- 
times I have seen little children waste their breakfasts and 
dinners, because they had not just what they liked, and I 
have thought if they did but recollect, how many poor chil- 
dren cannot get enough to eat, they would not be so nice and 
dainty. 

When Adam was sent from paradise, God said to him, 
“In the sweat of thy brow, thou shalt eat bread ;” which 
means that man shall not procure food without toil and diffi- 
culty. Now, this is the case with all, more or less, though 
in general children do not know how much trouble their pa- 
rents have to get food for them to eat, and clothes for them to 
wear. It is a proof of our having sinned against God, which 
all have dene; even the youngest child is by nature inclin- 
ed to do what is wrong and displeasing to God. Thus they 
become selfish, always wish to have their own way, and 
show many other naughty tempers. But Christ came from 
heaven that our sins might be pardoned through his suffer- 
ings, andthat we might not only be forgiven, but also by the 
power of his Holy Spirit, these naughty tempers and wicked 
desires might be taken away, and we might have new hearts 
given us, which would love him, and delight in doing his 
will. Christ said “ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
Emily M had been taught this, and I hope she felt a 
desire to love the Saviour, and to do his will; and I can as- 
sure my youngreaders that if they do the same,they will feel 
much happier than any thing else can make them. 

Emily now overtook Sally, and they presently came to a 
large meadow where the cowslips grew, it was divided by a 
path which went through it, so Emily went into the mea- 
dow on one side the path, and Sally on the other. This 
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was wise, as each was gathering for her own mother, and if 
they had kept close together, perhaps something might have 
made them dispute. It is always wise to avoid every thing 
which can cause words, or a quarrel, “ for the beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out water.” Though the mat- 
ter you dispute about may be very trifling at first, there isno 
knowing what may follow. 

The cowslips were nearly over, and the little girls began 
to fear they should not be able to fill their baskets by the 
time they were to be at home. 

Presently the poor woman and her children came into the 
meadow ; the little boy did not forget who had given him 
part of her own breakfast, and as soon as he saw what Em- 
ily was about, he called his sister, and they set to work 
gathering the cowslips, and their mother helped. Emily’s 
basket was now soon filled, and they gathered as many as 
her apron could hold besides, they then bid her good by, and 
went on. ' : 

“The clock struck eight a great while ago,” said Emily, 
calling to her companion ; “it is time to go home. Are you 
ready ?” 

Sally. O no, my basket is not half full; what shall Ido? 

Emily. 1am sorry to hear you have not got enough; but 
remember the lady must have the cowslips by ten o’clock, 
or she said she could not take them at all, so I cannot stop 
any longer. 

Sally. Well I must go too; but what a great many you 
have got. 

Emily. ‘The poor woman and her children helped me. 

Sally. Why did they not help me too? 

Emily. What did you say when you overtook them ? 

Sally recollected and was silent, her conscience told her 
she had done wrong, but she did not like to confess it. This 
was a proof that she was not really sorry because she had 
been unkind, but only because she found that she had suffer- 
ed for it. There is a great difference between being really 
sorry upon having done what is wrong, and only being sorry 
because you are found out and punished. 

I hope my little readers will remember this, all sin is dis- 
pleasing to God, as it is to him we are to look for pardon. 


He knows all that is in our hearts, and whether we really 
Vou. VI. No. 8. 23 
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desire to be kept from doing what is displeasing to him. “ Ik 
we say that we have nosin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is notin us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.” (1 Johni. 8,9.) ‘Then look to the Saviour for 
pardon of your sins, and pray that he would cause you to 
Jove him; and that you may be led by the Holy Spirit, to 
“walk in the Spirit :” that is, todo such things as are plea- 
sing to God. The apostle Paul tells us, that “the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance :” as you may read, 
Gal. v. 22, 23. 

When the little girls reached home, Emily put down her 
cowslips and ran to call her mother to see what a great ma- 
ny she had got. Her mother was very much pleased, and 
could not think how Emily had been able to gather so many, 
till she told her about the poor woman and the children ; 
and she did not do this to boast of it, because she knew it 
was only doing to others, as she would like them to do to 
her. But as her mother asked her, she in course told the 
truth. 

“ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord ; 
and that which he hath given will he pay him again.” (Prov. 
“xix. 17.) 

Even very poor children may do some good in the world. 
My little reader, ask yourself, What good am I doing, or 
have I ever done ? 


———- 





HAPPY DEATH OF MARY DILLON, AGED 
SIXTEEN YEARS. 


Providence, R. I. June 21i st, 1824. 


My Dear SIsTER, 

Although my time is limited, gratitude to God 
rompts me to give you a short account of the happy 
death of Mary Dillon. I have been acquainted with her 
from her infancy, and administered comfort to her wants 


in a dying hour—I closed ber eyes, and prepared her 
hody for the grave. with such a sense of the presence 
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ot God as I never before experienced.—If realized 7 
angels were still hovering round us. She grew up i 
sin, forgetful of God and a preparation for death, as sai 
young people do. When I first visited her in her ‘last sick- 
ness, being informed by her step-mother that her life was des- 
paired of, I felt ita duty to converse with herabout a prepara- 
tion for death. She answered me only with sobs and tears, 
and appeared to be much distressed and alarmed. I pro- 
pused to have Mr. M. sent for, which was done; and he 
told her plainly what her situation would be to die without 
the pardoning grace of God. He pointed her to her Saviour, 
who stood with open arms to receive all who were seeking 
him, sorrowing. I visited her frequently during her sicness 
and never left her without entreating her to seek an interest 
in Christ. She would sometimes say, when the tears were 
running down her cheeks like rain—* I know IJ shalt never 
eet well, and unless the Lord forgives my sins I shan’t be 
happy.” Prayer was frequently made with her, by her 
Christian friends, particularly by Mr. M.and Mr. G. Her’ 
case was often carried to the throne of grace in our female 
prayer-mectings. Bless the Lord, O my soul, that there is 
a throne of grace erected for poor perishing sinners to resort 
to. I was greatly distressed on her account ;—I saw 
death rapidly advancing towards her, and yet saw no change 
in her mind. About two weeks previous to her death I 
went to see her. She called me to her bed-side, extending 
both hands to me, and said, with a heavenly smile on her 
countenance, “I hope the Lord has forgiven my sins.” 

I told her I could rejoice with her, and praise God for 
what he had done for her. I said to her, Mary, will you 
teil me how you found that relief? She answered as follows: 
—* You know I could never say but little when Mr. M. 
and Mr. G. used to converse with me. I was so ignorant I 
did not know how to tell you my feelings. But I did pray 
continually that the Lord would forgive my sins, and 
prepare and make me willing to die. Yesterday I 
thought I was dying, I never was in such distress before— 
I prayed with all my heart that God would forgive my sins 


and have mercy upon me. O you don’t know what distress 


I was in. I was afraid to die in my sins, knowing I could 


not go to Heaven. Jn alittle time I felt calm and serene, 
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and was not afraid to die; for I thought the Lord had for- 
given my sins, and [ should soon meet my mother and sister 
in Heaven.” I told her that for ten thousand worlds I 
would not have her deceived, or accept of any thing short 
of an interest in Christ. I asked her many questions, which 
she answered very satisfactorily. As soon as she found 
peace of mind, she said to her step-mother—I have not 
treated you as I ought to have done, can you, will you for- 
give me, do you think God will forgive me—O forgive me; 
can you forgive me, and pray God to forgive me too? She 
assured her she did forgive her. She then said, do let me 
kiss you; I love you as my mother. From this time she 
would ask all her Christian friends to sing and pray with 
her. She sometimes would say, ‘ Mrs. , when I am 
praying, something says to me, don’t pray any more, it will 
do no.good, you have been deceived, it distresses me beyond 
measure.” When she was assured it was the temptation of 
the adversary she would say, “ O I will not believe him.” 
Last Saturday morning very early I was sent for. Mary 
was thought to be dying. When I entered the room, she 
held out both hands, (and I shall never forget her distressed 
countenance, ) and said, “O Mrs. , J am dying, I am 
dying, I am afraid I have been deceived ; what shall I do? 
O do pray for me, come all of you, and kneel by my side 
and pray that the Lord would have mercy upon me.” 
When we arose from prayer, such expressions of joy I ne- 
ver before witnessed as was discovered in her. She kissed 
all around her, and said, “I am happy! Iam happy! my 
sins are forgiven, I am going to Heaven! I shall soon be 
with my blessed Saviour, my dear mother and sister. To 
her distressed father she said, ‘‘ don’t weep for me, but pre- 
pare to meet me in Heaven. O my father, your last child 
is just going to leave you! O prepare to follow me.” She 
took leave of all around, exhorted professors of religion to 
live near to God, and be faithful followers of their Lord and 
Saviour. The impenitent she entreated to repent, and pre- 
pare for. death, saying, “ You see how happy an inte- 
rest in Christ makes me.” When Mr. M. came we sang, 








“ O to grace how great a debtar, 
Daily I’m constrain’d to be, 
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Let thy goodness like a fetter 
Bind my wandering heart to thee.” 


With the chorus, 
“ Glory to God who reigns on high.” 


I was with her most of the day. She continued in this 
happy frame of mind—and beyond expectation she lived un- 
til the next evening. During the night she exhorted her 
watchers to serve the Lord while it is called to day. One 
of them she begged to promise her she would pray every 
day until she obtained an interest in Christ. When I went 
in the morning to see her, she kissed me, and said, “ O 
how good the Lord is, my soul is full of love. O bless 
and praise his holy name—O how I love you all,—.— 
All is peace and joy—I long to be gone—Come sweet Je- 
sus, come quickly—O take me to thyself.” Her distress of 
body was greater than any thing I ever witnessed. When, 
her pains abated, her countenance was serene. Heaven 
truly was begun below with her. In soft whispers she con- 
tinued to say, “sweet Jesus, Iam coming.” We often ob- 
served an unusual smile on her countenance, with her eyes 
fixed on something, we could not tell what. I said to her, 
Mary, what are you looking at? She answered, “ An- 
gels are waiting to carry me home, and Jesus is waiting 
with open arms to receive me.” She said, “7 am going— 
O that I could speak once more to my friends.” Strength 
was given her—she put her arms round each one’s neck, 
and kissed them—with a solemn exhortation to prepare to 
follow her. Her last address to her father was affecting be- 
yond description. Her last words to her mother were, 
‘‘ dear mother, I love you—you have been good to me, faree 
well.” After exhorting sinners to repentance, and all in 
the room to prepare for death, she sweetly fell asleep in the 
arms of her Savieur, on Sabbath evening, June 6th, * * 


The following linea were composed by a friend, in memo- 
ry of the deceased. 


Spring, with all her beauty glowing, 
Charming with her lovely face, 
23* 
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Happy Death of Mary Dillon. 


Fresh the odorous zephyrs blowing, 
Waft her on with cheerful grace. 


Nature into life is springing, 
Verdure smiles along the plain ; 
Flora all ber fragrance bringing, 
To revive the world again. 


Gentle dews, and showers, descending, 
Moistening every opening flower ; 
Innocence and beauty blending, 

Are unfolding every hour. 


Mary, too, was gay, and cheerful, 
Gliding pleasantly along ; 
Nothing rose to make her fearful, 
All was joy, and mirth, and song. 


Opening spring her heart did gladden ; 
Bloom’d her face like flowers of May ;— 
Ere May past her heart did sadden ; 
Blooming health fled swift away. 


Now her soul grew sick of pleasures, 
Which before had pleas’d her so; 
Grace alone, with its rich treasures, 
Could relieve her heart from woe. 


Penitence and deep contrition, 
Led her to the throne of grace ; 
Jesus answered her petition, 
Joy and love beam’d in her face. 


Now a spring of heavenly beauty, 
Rose within her peaceful mind ; 
Pleasures blended with her duty, 
While her soul on God reclin’d. 


As she saw that death approach’d her, 
* Haste!” she cried, “ and let me die.” 
aes the guardian seraph bore her, 

o the realins of bliss on high. 




















{ Zion’s Herald. 
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POLL PEG. 


About amile from the village of Desford in Leicester- 
shire, at the end ofa steep and rugged lane, there stands a 
wretched cottage, which I one day went to visit. The room 
was dark and dirty; there was nothing on the walls, but the 
bare beams too ill joined to keep out the weather, with 
cracks in vain stopped by rags and moulded paper. A ta- 
ble and some broken chairs were all the furniture, except 
what seemed intended fora bed. uite grey, and very old, 
and scarcely clothed, a woman was sitting by the fire place, 
unconscious, as it seemed, of ali that passed around her.— 
Her features were very large and harsh—her white hair, 
turned back from the forehead, hung uncombed upon her 
shoulders—her withered arm, stretched without mation on 
her knee, seemed lifeless —her eye was fixed on the wall be- 
fore her—an expression of suffering, and a faint movement 
of the lips, alone told that she had life in her. 

Placed with her back to the door, she was not aware of * 
my approach; and while I paused to listen and to gaze, I 
might have concluded that here at least was a place, where 
happiness could not dwell. But it was notso. From the 
pale, shrivelled lips of this poor woman, I heard a whisper- 
ing expression of enjoyment. I could distinguish the words, 
* Delightful,” “ Haopy.” 

As I advanced into the house, the old woman looked at 
me with kindness, bade me be seated; and till questioned, 
shewed very little desire to talk. Being asked how she did, 
she at first replied, “very ill ;” then hastily added, “my 
carcase is ill—but I am well, very well.”? And then she 
laid her head upon a cold, black stone, standing out of the 
wall near the fire-place, as if unable to support it longer.— 
I remarked that it was bad weather. “ Yes,” she answer- 
ed—then hastily correcting herself—“* No—not bad—it is 
God Almighty’s weather, and it cannot be bad.””—Are you 
in pain?” T asked :—“ Yes, always in pain—but not suck 
pain as my Saviour suffered for me: his pain was worse than 
mine ; mine does not matter.” Something being said about 
the misery of her cottage, she smiled, and said she did not 
think it so; and wished all were as happy as herself. Be- 
mg asked if that was all the bed she had, on which to sleep, 






















































Poli Peg. 


she said she seldom slept, and it was long that she had not 
been able to undress herself; but it was on that straw she 
passed the night. I asked her, if the night did not seem 
long. “No, not long, (she answered) never long; I think 
of God all night; and when the cock crows, I wonder that 
morning comes so soon.” And the days—you sit here all day in 
pain, not ableto move. Are the days not long 2”—“ How can 
they be long ? Is net He with me ? Is not all up, up ?” (An ex- 
pression she often used, to describe the joyful state of her 

mind.) On saying she passed much time in prayer, she was 
asked for what she prayed. To this she replied, “Oh! to go, 
you know ; to go when he pleases—not till he pleases.” ‘To 

express the comfort and ease she found in prayer,she once said, 
it seemed as if her prayers were all laid out for her, ready in 
her bed. But time would fail to repeat the words in which this 
aged saint spoke of her gratitude to the Saviour who died 
for her—her enjoyment of the God who abode with her— 
her blessed hope of that heaven to which she was hastening 
—and her perfect contentment with her earthly portion. 

The outline of her history, as gathered at different times 
from her own lips, was this:—Her husband’s name was 
Peg; her own being Mary, she was mostly called Poll Peg ; 
on had long been known in the village, as living in extreme 
poverty, and going about to beg bacon at Christmas. Het 
youth had been passed in service. She was now about eigh- 
ty years old. Later in life, she had kept sheep upon the fo- 
rest hills; and in her simplicity, would speak of her days of 
prosperity, when she had two sheep of her own. She could 
not read, but from attending Church had become familiar 
with the language of Scripture. The first earnest religious 
feeling she had, was once when she was walking alone in the 
fields. She bethought herself of her hard fate—a youth of 
toil, and old age of want and misery: and if she must go to 
hell at last, how dreadful was her portion! Struck withthe 
awful thought, she knelt down beneath the hedge to pray. 
Not very long after this, the old woman was taken ill. She 
was unable to move from the straw, at that time her only 
bed, in a loft over the room where she sat. There she lay, 
ill sheltered by the broken roof, and worse by the rags that 
scarcely covered her ; exposed to the weather, without mo- 
ney to support, or friend to comfort her. It was in this con- 
dition, that her mind, dwelling most likely on the things 
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that in-health were neglected, received the strong and _ Jast- 
ing impression of a dream. She thought she saw the broad 
and narrow roads as described in Scripture. In the broad 
road there were many walking; it was smooth and pleas- 
ant, and they got on fast; but theend of it wasdark. On 
the narrow road, she herself was treading, and some few 
others; but, the way was rugged—some turned back, and 
others sat down as unable to proceed. She herself advan- 
ced ’till she reached a place more beautiful than any thing 
to which she could compare it. In it there was one whom 
she knew to be the Saviour, from his readiness and kindness 
in receiving her. But the most pleasing impression seemed 
to be left by the Hallelujahs they were there singing. She 
was told by the Saviour she must go back for a little time ; 
and then should come again to dwell with him forever. 

Thus ended her dream, but not the impression it made. 
It was the great source of her happiness. Turning her eye 
from earth to heaven, it left her, not what she had been be- 
fore, wretched on earth, and unmindful of any thing be- - 
yond ; but with a heart’ fully impressed with the love and 
mercy of her God, relying on her Saviour’s promises, and 
proving the sincerity of these feelings, by earnest devotion 
and cheerful submission to her Maker’s will. It was not 
the enthusiasm of an over-heated fancy. She survived six 
or seven years, but time made no change in her feelings.— 
She passed these years in extreme proverty, dependen: on 
the alms of a few friends ; she passed them in pain and 
weakness; mocked and ill-treated by her husband and sons, 
and often insulted by unfeeling neighbours, who came to 
laugh at her devotion and ridicule her hopes. For these, 
as well as for some who visited her for kinder purposes, she 
had but one answer—she wished them all like her; and 
prayed that they might only be as happy as_ her herself.— 
‘What does it matter (said she) that they swear at me, and 
tell me I am a foolish old woman—don’t I know how happy 
Iam?” During the years she lived after this dream, the 
minister of the parish saw her constantly, found little change 
in her feelings, and none in her firm adherence to the tale 
she at first had told. And he saw her die as she had lived ; 
in holy, calm, and confident reliance on her Saviour’s pro~ 
mise, 
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VIEW OF THE MISSION HOUSE AND CHAPEL AT HONORURU 
IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
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Explanation, &c. 97 5 


‘Phe drawing on the other page was sketched at Honoru- 
ru, by the Rey. Charles Stewart, one of the missionaries to 
the Mich Islands. ‘The Mission House on the left, is 
built in the manner customary in our country. ‘The small 
buildings near it, are formed in the style in which the Isl- 
anders construct their dwellings,—poles are erected in the 
ground, interlaced with grass and rushes, and covered with 
grass thatch over the whole. Holes cut in the sides or ends 
of the building serve for windows and doors. Mr. 8. ina 
letter to his sister, says, “ our house might easily be erected 
in the smallest room of yours, being neither so long nor 
broad, and the ridge of the roof is only nine feet from the 
eround—the eaves little more than three feet. It is compos- 
ed entirely of small poles and grass ; it has three small holes 
in the sides for windows, without sash or glass; and the 
door has neither bolt, lock, nor bar.” 

The Missionary Chapel, which stands on the right, at a 
short distance from the enclosure or Missionary yard, and 
which is surrounded by a fence, is calculated to contain 
about 500 people. The bell appears suspended on two 
posts in front of the entrance. ‘The ship Thames, which 
carried out the last missionaries, is seen at a distance as she 
appeared on her approach to Honoruru. In the rear of the 
Mission House, are groves of cocoanut trees, and a high rocky 
Peak which is seen ata great distance as you approach the 
Island. 

From this description, our young readers may form some 
idea of the trials and hardships of a missionary life. A 
number of ministers of the Gospel and their wives have 
lately gone from this country, about 18,000 miles, to spend 
their davs in these Islands of the sea. They have left their 
country and friends, and all the comforts of life for the pur- 
pose of teaching these poor heathen the way of life and sal- 
vation as it is revealed to us in the Bible. We are led some 
times to wonder how persons of the most refined feelings— 
of accomplished manners and eminent talents, can make 
such a sacrifice. The motives that actuate them are beyond 
this world. They are described by Mr. Stewart, in the fol- 
lowing extract which we make from his Journal while on 
the passage, when he saw his much loved wife pale and dis- 
tressed with sea sickness in a violent storm. He says, “ from 
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the experience I have already had, I can judge what my 
thoughts and feelings will be, when I behold her enduring 
all the privations and hardships of the missionary life, should 
she be spared to meet them. ‘They will be the same they 
now are. When [look backa fortnight, and view her as 
she then was, blooming, and healthful, and animated, and 
see her now, pale, emaciated, and spiritless, from sickness, 
which she might have avoided, I am at times ready to say— 
“ Could it have been my duty, thus to expose one so deli- 
cate, so unaccustomed to fatigue and hardships?’ All the 
man within me says, “ No! it could not;” but the Chistian 
—the minister and the missionionary as promptly and more 
decidedly exclaim, “it could, and it is.” Yes, my dear M. 
whatever I may suffer myself—whatever my beloved wife 
may suffer, which has been and will be my keenest suffer- 
ing—I am “fully persuaded that I have done right, and that 
she has done right, in forming the determinations, and in 
pursuing the measures we have. I am satisfied that so far 
as the expedition we now are engaged in is concerned, on 
the day of judgment, the sentence to us will be, “ well done 
good and faithful.” ‘The hand of the Lord hath led us : we 
beheld it in the dispensations of his Providence; we dared 
not refuse to follow, and though we may find that the hand 
which guides, bears the rod to afflict, still we will fear no evil. 
No, we have acted in this matter only in confermity to the 
light possessed, and tothe dictates of our consciences, 
and we shall unquestionably meet blessings, rich and satis- 
fying, in the path of duty pointed out: if not in one form, 
in another less expected, but not less full. With such views 
and feelings, my beloved M., which are those of our inmost 
hearts, we cheerfully turn our backs forever on all the comfort, 
allthe domestic and social felicity, all the refined enjoyment 
which the advantages we possessed in our native country, 
might have so fully secured to us. We banish from our 
minds for ever, the dreams of earthly bliss, in which the 
children of this world seek their supreme happiness, and hail 
with contentment the scenes of self-denial and privation, of 
care and toil, which we have in prospect, willing, since the 
providence of God has so ordered it, to become literally 
‘strangers and pilgrims” on the earth, having here no abid- 
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ing plaee, nor worldly possession. Whatever else we lo8e, 
we gain 


* A peaceful se 
Conscience, and approving Heav’n”— 


a treasure too rich to be exchanged or forfeited for all the 
fleeting and unsatisfying pleasures of this life. When, then, 
we recount our sufferings and afflictions—when we give a 
statement of our real situation, whatever it may be, do not 
think we consider it strange that such things have befallen us, 
but that, deeming the service we perform as done unto the 
Lord, we even count “ for joy” the trials that may await us 
in its accomplishment. 


ee ee 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Those of our- young readers who have contributed to the 
support of Missions among the heathen, or who often pray, 
for a blessing on those who have left all-to go and instruct 
them, will be pleased on reading the following letter. It 
comes from one of the Missionary stations, where a number 
of heathen children are supported und instructed by means 
of the contributions made among christians in this happy 
land. Perhaps those who have never given any thing can 
think of some way in which you can earn a few cents, or save 
it from the money you spend for trifles that would send them 
the Guardian or some little book. We hope that none of 
our young readers will despise the council of the little Indian 
boy contained in the letter. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


Cuocraw Nation, June, 1824. 
Dear Youth and Children,— 

Permit a stranger to address you through the medium 
of the Guardian. I hope you do take, and will continue te 
subscribe for, this valuable monthly messenger of good ti- 
dings. When I was young I had not the privilege of read- 
ing such kinds of books, and public prints, as the present 
24 
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age affords you. Be thankful—receive instruction-—lay uz 
for yourselves a good store of knowledge, and add to your 
knowledge virtue against the time to come. 

You have heard much aboui the poor heathen, and many 
of you have contributed your little to the missionary and 
charitable fund, and some of you, I hope pray for the hea- 
then. Now let me remind you, dear young friends, that 
this last duty is of momentous importance, as it respects 
those who share your sympathies and your bounty. ‘The 
poor perishing pagans cannot be saved without the gospel. 
Read in your bibles, Romans 2d Chap. to 17th verse, and 
10th Chap. 14, 15 verses: and much will you find in the 
vord of God to prove this truth. And it is “ not by might 
or by power ; but, by my spirit saith the Lord.” OQ then, 
while you give for the heathen, cease not to pray most ear- 
nestly for the spirit of the Lord to accompany and make ef- 
fectual our efforts and our prayers for their salvation. With- 
wut the agency of the Holy Spirit, they will perish, notwith- 
standing all they may learn and realize of mere earthly good, 
under the aggravated guilt of sinning against light. 

If you have been taught by the Holy Spirit to value your 
own souls, you will know and feel the importance of pray- 
ing for the heathen. 1, however, fear that many who read 
this never did pray for themselves with a broken and con- 
trite heart. Have not such reason to fear that the poor hea- 
then will rise up in judgment against them? ‘They grope 
in darkness, while you, my impenitent friends, walk in the 
light. Millions of your aye have not so much as heard ot 
the Saviour the only Saviour of ruined man, whom you re- 
ject. Your friend who is now addressing you is an eye and 
ear witness of the desolations and miseries of a pagan na- 
tion; and my heart is often pained therewith. But, 1 must, 
ypon the authority of God’s Holy word, declare your guilt 
and danger greater far than these poor souls, who know Him 
not but by His works, which all behold. 

I would say a few words, and mention some facts to en- 
courage praying for heathen children. 

Early in the present season there was discovered an unu- 
sual attention to religious iastruction in the female school at 
Mayhew. The missionaries were encouraged to pray, and 
the Lord heard. ‘The seriousness increased. At one time 
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‘here were about 15 of these Choctaw youth and children 
eaquiring the way to life. We fondly hope that a few of 
these dear souls have found Jesus to be their Saviour and 
friend. Four white men and two coloured women have 
lately professed their faith in Christ, and entered into cove- 
nant with the church at Mayhew. 

At Elliot also, there has been some seriousness among the 
Indian boys, and we hope, tho’ with trembling, that two of 
them are born ef the spirit. One of them, about ten years 
old who has attended the mission school two years writes 
to his friend thus. ‘I suppose you know now that nothing 
separates you from the eternal world, but the brittle thread 
of life, compared with which the spiders most attenuated 
web, is cord—is cable.” Again, he says, and oh! may 
his words reach the hearts of all who read, “While you re- 
main in a state of impenitency, you will get harder in sm, 
that abominable thing which God hates: None but the sin ato- 
ning Lamb of God can cleanse you from all unrighteousness. 
I mean the blood of Christ. There is great encouragement 
to seek the Saviour. The Saviour is inviting you still to 
come tohim. If you don’t come to him before death comes, 
your sins will certainly find you out.” This, my young 
friends, is the language of a little child once a heathen. His 
whole letter from which I have made these extracts, is wor- 
thy of a christian of maturer age.—This little boy has con- 
versed and prayed with his step father, a white man, which 
was the means of his establishing family prayer. 

I could relate many pleasing incidents for the encourage- 
ment of those whose hearts do feel for others’? woe—whose 
hands are stretched out for their relief—whose prayers as- 
cend in sweet perfume to the throne of Grace Divine. 

But, for the present, I bid you adieu. A FRIEND 


JUVENILE EXPOSITOR. 


The legs of the lame are not equal, so is a parable in the 
mouth of fools.—Proverbs xxvi. 7. 


- Mr. E. and his little son were walking out one day, when 
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they came in view of a number of persons employedin a 
way of sport. One among them was very lame, by having 
one leg shorter than the other. Henr v observing him to 
show a:greater activity, and display a greater agility than 
the rest, laughed at his disagreeable cries and awkward 
movements. “What are you laughing at my son?” said 
Mr. E. “To see how queer that man goes and acts,” said 
Henry. “ There is nothing to excite your laughter, but 
much to excite your pity, in his case, Henry,” replied the 
father. “ But since your attention has been arrested with 
his appearance, I will try to turn it to your profit, by ex- 
plaining to you a passage of scripture, in a way which I 
hope you will remember and improve to your future benefit. 
{tis this: ‘ The legs of the lame are not equal, so is a para- 
ble in the mouth of fools.’ ‘The legs of the man you see, 
are not equal, the one being shorter than the other, by hav- 
ing had the misfortune of a broken bone. At such unfor- 
tunate persons you should never laugh, but always let it be 
a matter of gratitude that you have not been afflicted by such 
accidents as might have made you a cripple, and denrived 
you of the comfort you now have, with the perfect use of 
your limbs. But the text is designed to give you another, 
and very different lesson of useful instruction, which is to be 
drawn from the last part of it—‘so is a parable in the mouth 
of fools.’ So ridiculous is it for children and youth to at- 
tempt to use and talk language on subjects with which they 


are not sufficiently acquainted so as to converse with pro- 


priety. This will render them much more ridiculous than 
the movements of the man whose legs are not equal. They 
will make but a foolish and hobbling piece of work in try- 
ing to converse in a manner, and on subjects to which they 
are not equal. 

‘So, also, when I have heard men of loose lives, and er- 
roneous principles, attempting to recommend virtue 3 it has 
reminded me that the legs of the lame are not equal : it makes 
their wicked actions appear more deformed and disgusting. 

“Again, when I hear nersons professing great friendship 
for, and a willingness to oblige others, but at the first oppor- 
tunity take advantage of them, it reminds me that the lame 
legs are not equal. When I see children bright and lively, 
active and forward in their recreations, but inattentive and 
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dle at their labour and studies, then their legs appear une- 
qual. Moreover, when they are pleasant and agreeable 
abroad, but peevish, ill-humoured and disobedient at home, 
I say, such boys walk badly, they go very lame indeed. 

‘*To conclude my remarks, Henry, when I see youth 
who have had a good education, and have been religiously 
brought up, and becoming wicked, and neglecting and des- 
pising religion, I can’t but pity them, as I would cripples, 
whose legs have beconre very unequal; especially if they 
are poor, and yet want to make a great show;,or if they 
are rich, and want their wealth to command esteem for them, 
when their conduct is contemptible—poor things, how piti- 
ful they look in their walk through life—I can’t but exclaim, 
‘the legs of the lame are not equal.’ ”—Relig. Intel. & Eve. 
Gaz. 


ae 
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SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


Man’s life is so short, that Augustine doubted whether to 
call it a dying life, ora living death. It is compared to the 
shadow of smoke, the dream of a shadow. It isa journey 
to life, by the Christian. 

Mr. Newton being asked, when he had attained to the age 
of fourscore years, how human life looked, when viewed 
from the top of eighty ; after musing a little, he said—“ like | 
a dream, Sir !” 

In the world before the flood, when persons of three hun- 
dred years old must have been viewed as inexperienced 
youths, by those who had lived upwards of nine hundred, 
yet the oldest men might have given the same answer, that 
a life of 900 years looked like adream. They would be 
able to look down, through the nine centuries that were past, 
with as great facility as the venerable now through his 90 
years, and very probably they complained as seriously of 
the brevity of human life, as they do now; for when com- 
pared to eternity, their nine centuries would sink into insig- 
nificance, : 
924 
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Summary. 


SUMMARY. 


American Sunday School Union and Sunday School Mag- 
azine. 


The American Sunday School Union was organized in the 
city of Philadelphia on the 24th May last. It has commenced 
its career of usefulness under the most favourable auspices, 
having received all the funds and books of the late Phila- 
delphia Sunday, and Adult School Union, and the patron- 
age of many pious and distinguished individuals from differ- 
ent and distant portions of the United States. There are 
now in connexion with the Society, 723 schools, located in 
17 different states, and containing 7,337 teachers, and 48,- 
681 scholars. 

This society has commenced a monthly publication enti- 
tled, “ The Sunday School Magazine.” The first number 
of the work was issued the first of last month. 


Extract from the last Report of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterran Church. 

Exertions in behalf of children and youth.—In all parts 
of the church Sunday schools are established, and there is 
but one sentiment respecting them. The Assembly consi- 
der them as among the most useful and blessed institutions 
of the present day. They have a most extensive reforming 
influence. They apply a powerful corrective to the most 
inaccessible portions of the community. ‘They begin moral 
education at the right time—in the best manner—and under 
the most promising circumstances. They act indirectly, but 
most powerfully, upon teachers and parents, and frequently 
become the means of bringing them to the church, and to the 
knowledge and love of the truth. Sunday schools are high- 
ly useful every where ; but, they are peculiarly adapted to 
new and destitute regions of the church. The plan is sim- 
ple, and easily accomplished. It requires comparatively 
little knowledge and experience to conduct them with abil- 
ity. Very much good has been accomplished by the instru- 
mentality of young ladies and gentlemen. The pleasing 
gcene is often witnessed in some of our new settlements, of 
large meetings of children on the Lord’s day, in school hou 
ses, or beneath the shade ef the original forest. The veice of 
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praise and prayer is heard, and the word of the living God 
is proclaimed, amid the most beautiful works of his hand. 


Sabbath Schools.—It is but about forty years since the 
Sabbath School was first instituted. Now nearly eleven 
hundred thousand human beings are enjoying its privileges. 


The King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands have arriv- 
ed in London ona visit. On their return they are expect- 
ing to visit the United States. 


A society for the reformation of juvenile offenders, dis- 
charged from prison, has lately been establish@@ at Guild- 
ford. It is likely tobe eminently useful ; several young men 
have been restored to their relatives with great promise oi 
amendment.— Bost. Rec. 


Cm ee 


ANECDOTES. 


AN OVERRULING PROVIDENCE. 


The Rev. John Rogers, and several of his hearers were 
once summoned to appear before Sir Richard Craddock, a 
justice of the peace, for worshipping God according to the 
dictates of their conscience. While they were waiting in the 
great hall, expecting to be called upon, a Little girl, six or 
seven years of age, who was Sir Richard’s grand-daughter, 
happened to come into the hall: she looked at Mr. Rogers 
and was much taken up with his venerable appearance.— 
Being naturally fond of children, he took her upon his knee, 
caressed her, and gave her some sweetmeats. The child 
being a particular favourite of her Grandfather, had acquir- 
ed so great an ascendancy over him, that he could deny her 
nothing, and possessing too violent a spirit to bear contra- 
diction, she was indulged in every thing she wanted. At 
one time, when she had been contradicted, she ran a pen- 
knife into her arm, to the great danger of her life. This 
ungovernable spirit was in the present instance over-ruled 
for good. While she was sitting on Mr. Rogers’ knee, eat- 
ing the sweetmeats, she looked earnestly at him, and asked, 
* what are you here for, Sir?’ .He answered, ‘I believe your 
grandfather is going to send me and my friends to gaol.’— 
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Upon this she ran up to the chamber where Sir Richard 
was, and knocking with her head and heels till she got in, 
she said to him, ‘ What are you going to do with my good old 
gentleman in the hall?’ ‘That’s nothing to you,’ said he, 
‘ get about your business.’ ‘ But I won’t,’ said she: ¢ he tells 
me that you are a going to send him and his friends to gaol, 
and if you do send them, [ll drown myself in the pond as 
soon as they are gone: I will indeed.’ When he saw the 
child thus peremptory, it shook his resolution, and induced 
him to abandon his malicious design. Taking the mitimus 
in his hand, he went down into the hall, and thus addressed 
these good men: ‘ I had here made out your mitimus to send 
you all to gaol, as youdeserve ; butat my grandchild’s request 
I drop the prosecution and set you all at liberty.’ They all 
bowed and thanked his worship. But Mr. Rogers going to 
the child, laid his hand upon her head, and lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, said—‘ God bless you, my dear child! May 
the blessing of that God whose cause you have now pleaded, 
though you know him not, be upon you, in life, at death, 
and to all eternity!’ The prayer of the good old man was 
beard, and many years after was graciously answered in 
her conversion to God. 

An additional fact may increase the interest of this anec- 
dote. A son of Dr. Rogers who was, years after this, par- 
ticipating the politeness and hospitality of a pious lady, rela- 
ted at dinner, the above incidents of his father, for the enter- 
tainment of the company. When he was through, the lady 
says, ‘ Are you the son of that Dr. Rogers?’ He answer- 
ed yes. She replied, ‘I am that little girl.’ 


Prejudice conquered.—T wo young ladies, engaged in col- 
jecting in aid of a Sunday School, some time since at F—e, 
visited, in the course of their perambulation, an elderly lady, 
in the town, to whom they told their artless tale, and soli- 
cited her benevolent assistance, when, to the great surprise 
of the young ladies, she declared herself strongly opposed to 
such institutions, adding, “ you, too, would be of the same 
mind, if yoy were to read a book I have in my possession ;”? 
and farther, urged the perusal of it. The young philanthro- 
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pists declared their perfect willingness to accede to her pro~ © 
position, on condition, she would consent to the reading one 
they would furnish her with. . The agreement became mu- 
tual; the young ladies were to furnish the book, proposed — 
by themselves, first, after the perusal of which, the hostile | 
volume, to the banishment of ignorance and vice, was to be — 
placed in the hands of the young ladies. ‘The book furnished | 
by the young ladies, was James’ Sunday School Teacher’s | 
Guide, which the declaimer against Sunday School institu- | 
tions perused in a short time, and, as a lively comment on 
its pre-eminent excellence, and as a proof of her conversion | 
from hostility to one of the best of human institutions, and 
the lively interest she now felt in it, she returned the Teach- 
er’s Guide, infolding in its leaves a one pound note to assist 
the infant cause. 


Prayer Meetings.—Dr. Lee, in his Revival Sermons, p 
175, has the following. observations respecting the duty of 


attending prayer meetings. 

“A striking instance of providential instruction relating to 
this duty, I record, for the encouragement of praying Chris- 
tians. In a parish in Connecticut, that shared richly in the 
revival, 1821, there had been during the six previous years 
of great general stupidity, a weekly prayer meeting constant- 
ly attended by a part of the church—and wholly disregard- 
ed by the rest. In the progress of the revival, every one of 
the families of those praying members, was remarkably dis- 
tinguished by special divine influences ; and many of their 
children hopefully renewed—while all the other families of 
the church were as remarkably passed by.” This account 
the writer had from the pastor of that church. 


ee 


THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


A shepherd had driven part of his flock to a neighbour- 
ing fair, leaving his dog to watch the remainder, during thag 
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day and the next night, expecting to revisit them the next. 
morning. Unfortunately, however, when at the fair, the 
shepherd forgot both his dog and his sheep, and did not re- 
turn home till the morning of the third day. His first in- 
quiry was, whether his dog had been visited? The answer 
_‘was, No. “ Then he must be dead,” replied the shepherd, 

with a tone and gesture of anguish ; ; “forI know he was 
too faithful to desert his charge.” He instantly repaired to 
the heath. The dog had just sufficient strength remaining 
to crawl to his master’s feet, and express his joy at his re- 
turn, and almost immediately after expired. 

How many young people there are who prove unfaithful 
to their duty, even when a slight temptation is offered to 
them. The Bible brings forward the conduct of animals to - 
reprove the sinfulness of man. “ The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider.” (Isa. i. 3.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR ASKING A BI.ESSING. 


Some of the scholars bring their dinners with them to the 
school. A teacher, one day sitting in the chapel after ser- 
vice, heard a voice in an adjoining pew; stepping softly to 
the place from whence the sound proceeded, she was pleased 
and Sc eetined to discover four little children, kneeling down, 
and one of them engaged in asking the divine blessing on 
the food they were going to partake of in the vestry, from 
whence they had been brought for this express purpose, by 
the little petitioner, who was a boy of about eight years of 
age, who had come to join his sister and her companions 
from the adjacent boys’ school! Reader. do you always 
ask a blessing on your food? 
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Poeiry. 
POETRY. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
THE NEGRO’S GRAVE, 
Rest, liberated Negro—rest, 
Thy toil and anguish 0o’er ; 
The turf lies lightly on the breast, 
Where sorrow press’d before. 


No more a slave to work and weep, 
Death has thy ransom paid ; 

And sweetly, Negro, thou dost sleep, 
Cn thy last pillow laid. 


Here where the weary find repose, 
The bad no more molest, | 
Rest, Negro—rest from all thy woes, 

In peaceful slumbers rest. 


When panting on the couch of death, 
No pityiug form stood by, 


To witness thy expiring breath, 


And catch thy latest sigh. 


No father stood beside thy bier, 
And shook his hoary head ; 

No mother slied the burning tear, 
And cried, “my son is dead !” 


Ne sister comes with pensive tread, 
To twine a wreath for thee; 

And plant beside thy narrow bed, 
The weeping willow tree. 


Yet o’er thy head the kindly Spring 
Shall spread her robe of green ; 

And many a mountain flower shall fling, 
Where thy last bed is seen. 


And though no sculptur’d marble weeps, 
To crace this humble mound ; 

Yet shall that eye which never sleeps, 
Récard the hallow’d ground. 


And when the Archangel’s thrilling cry, 
Sweees through earth’s vaulged tombs; 




























Poetry. 


Thou shalt mount upward to the sky, 
Where fadeless Eden blooms! 


Yes! Negro—thou didst walk with God, 

And thou shalt rise to reign ; 

No more to feel the oppressor’s rod, 

Or wear the galling chain. 
CORNELIA. 





MY BIBLE. 


What is it shews my soul the way 
To climes of everlasting day ; 
And tells the danger of delay ? 

My Bible. 


What teaches me I’m bound to love 
The glorious God, who reigns above ; 
And that I may his kindness prove ? 
My Bible. 


What tells me that I soon must die, 
And the throne of judgment fly, 

To meet the Great Jehovah’s eye? 
My Bible. 




















Oh, may this Bible ever be 
A dear and precious book to me, 
Here ceaseles beauties may I see. 


foe ee 


Let not soft slumber close mine eyes, 

a Before [ve recollected thrice 

| The train of actions through the day— 
Where have my feet chose out their way = 
What have I learnt where’er I’ve been 

From all P’ve heard—from all I’ve seen? 
What know I more that’s worth the knowing * 
What have I done that’s worth the doing? 
What have I sought that I should shun? 
What duties have I left undone? 

Or into what new follies run >— 

These self-inquiries let me make, 

And pardon beg for Jesus’ sake. 


E. E. C. My Bible. 


EVENING REFLECTIONS FOR THE PAST DAY. 
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